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(Continued from p. 202.) 
No. VIII. 
MRS. BARRY.* 


As this lady is the first early actress we have had the pleasure of 
noticing, perhaps an abridgment from Mr.’ Malone’s //istory of the 
litroduction of Female Performers on the English Stage, will not be 
thought obtrusive. 


It is well known, that in the time of Shakspeare, and for many years after- 
wards, female characters were represented solely by boys, or young men. Nashe, 
iapamphlet published in 1592, speaking in delenes of the English stage, boasts 
that the players of his time “were not as the players beyond sea, a sort of 
wuinting bawdie comedians, that have whores and common curtizans to play 
women's parts.” What Nashe considered as an high eulogy on his country, 
Prynne has made one of his principal charges against the English stage, having 
employed several pages in his bulky volume, and quoted many hundred autho- 
rties, to prove “that those playes wherein any men act women’s parts in 
woman's apparel] must needs be sinful, yea, abominable unto christians.” The 
rand basis of his argument is a text in scripture, Deuteronomy xxii. 5, “ The 
woman shall not wear that which pertaineth unto man, neither shall a man put 
i aWoman’s garment:” a precept which, Sir Richard Baker has justly re- 
uarked, is no part of the moral law, and ought not to be understood literally. 
“Where,” says Sir Richard, “ finds he this precept? even in the same place where 
ie finds also that we must not wear cloaths of linsey-woolsey; and seeing we 
awfully now wear cloaths of linsey-woolsey, why may it not be as lawful for 
iien to put on Women’s garments? ”’ 

It may perhaps be supposed, that Prynne, having thus vehemently inveighed 
igamst men’s representing female characters on the stage, would not have 
een averse to the introduction of women in the scene ; but, sinful as this zealot 
thought it in men to assume the garments of the other sex, he considered it as 
‘ot less abominable in women to tread the stage in their own proper dress : 
or he informs us “that some French women, or monsters rather, in Michaelmas 
“rm, 1627, attempted to act a French play, at the playhouse in Blackfriers,” 
“lich he represents as “an impudent, shameful, unwomanish, graceless, if not 
more than whorish attempt.” 








: As many of our readers will no doubt be surprised at seeing the memoif of Mrs. 
“RY Immediately following that of ALLEYN, we think it necessary to explain the 
‘we of its very premature appearance. Most of the portraits of the Early Actors 
beady given have been obtained, with much expense and trouble, from the original 
Pings. The artist engaged for the purpose not being altogether aware of the very 
mused manner in which they lie, has sadly miscalculated his time, and will not have 
oe ortraits of Taylor and other intervening actors ready before December. As this 
j en of our work has excited a great interest, we have thought it advisable, rather than 
— it to that period, to give those portraits already in our possession. 
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Soon after the period he speaks of, a regular French theatre was established 
in London, where without doubt women acted. They had long before appeared 
on the Italian as well as the French stage. When Coryate was at Venice (July 
1608), he tells us he was at one of their playhouses, and saw a comedy acted 
“ The house,’”’ he adds, “ is very beggarly and base, in comparison of our stately 
playhouses in England; neither can their actors compare with us for apparell 
shewes and musick. Here I observed certaine things that I never saw before 
for I saw women act; though I have heard that it hath been sometimes used jy, 
London ; and they performed it with as good a grace, action, gesture, and what- 
soever convenient for a player, as ever I saw any masculine actor.” The practice 
of men’s performing the parts of women in the scene is of the greatest antiquity. 
On the Grecian stage certainly no woman ever acted. From Plutarch’s life of 
Phocion we learn, that in his time the performance of a tragedy at Athens was 
interrupted for some time by one of the actors, who was to personate a queer, 
refusing to come on the stage because he had not a suitable mask and dress, and 
a train of attendants richly habited. This fact is also ascertained by an anecdote, 
preserved by Aulus Gellius. A very celebrated actor, whose name was Polus, 
was appointed to play the part of Electra, in Sophocles’s play; who in the 
progress of the drama appears with an urn in her hands, containing, as she 
supposes, the ashes of Orestes. The actor having been some time before deprived 
by death of a beloved son, to indulge his grief, as it should seem, procured the 
urn which contained the ashes of his child, to be brought from his tomb; which 
affected him so much, that when he appeared with it on the scene he embraced 
it with unfeigned sorrow, and burst into tears. 

That on the Roman stage, also, female parts were represented by men in 
tragedy, is ascertained by one of Cicero’s letters to Atticus, in which he speaks 
of Antipho, who performed the part of Andromache; and by a passage in 
Horace. ‘The latter author, indeed, mentions a female performer, called Arbus- 
cula; but as we find, from his own authority, that men personated women on 
the Roman stage, she probably was only an emboliaria, who performed in the 
interludes and dances exhibited between the acts, and at the end of the play. 
Servius calls her Mima, but that may mean nothing more than one who acted in 
the mimes, or danced in the pantomime dances; and this seems the more pro- 
bable from the manner in which she is mentioned by Cicero, from whom we learn 
that the part of Andromache was performed by a male actor on that very day 
when Arbuscula exhibited with the highest applause. : 

The same practice prevailed in the time of the emperors; for in the list of 
parts which Nero, with a preposterous ambition, acted in the public theatre, we 
find that of Canace, who was represented in labour on the stage. 

In the interludes exhibited between the acts, undoubtedly women appeared. 
The elder Pliny informs us, that a female, named Lucceia, acted in these inter- 
ludes for a hundred years; and Galeria Copiola for above ninety years, having 
been first introduced on the scene in the fourteenth year of her age, in the year 
of Rome 672, when Caius Marius the younger, and Cneidus Carbo, were consuls, 
and having performed in the hundred and fourth year of her age, six years before 
the death of Augustus, in the consulate of C. Poppeeus and Quintus Sulpicius, 
A. U. C, 762. 

Thus ancient was the usage, which, though not adopted in the neighbouring 
countries of France and Italy, prevailed in England from the infancy of the 
stage. The prejudice against women appearing on the scene continued so strone 
that, until near the time of the Restoration, boys continued to perform one 
characters; and, strange as it may appear now, the old practice was not deserte: 
without many apologies for the indecorum of the novel usage. ‘ od 

In 1659, or 1660, in imitation of the foreign theatres, women were — , 
on the scene. In 1659, indeed, Mrs. Coleman represented Ianthe, In the “4 
part of the Siege of Rhodes ; but the little she had to do was spoken in yocmasive. 

he first woman that appeared in any regular drama on the public stage pet 
formed the part of Deckanene) but who the lady was I am unable to re he 
The play of Othello is enumerated by Downs as one of the stock plays ° 
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King’s Theatre company, on their opening the theatre in Drury Lane, in 
‘1 1663. 

= Hughes performed Desdemona there in 1663; but whether she per- 

ted ®rmed with the above company when they played at the Red Bull has not been 

: ertained. Perhaps Mrs. Saunderson made her first essay there, though she 

sferwards was enlisted in Davenant’s company. The received tradition is, that 

ye was the first English actress. 





fore, ; 


We must now turn to the fair subject of this memoir, and entreat 
ies he pardon of our reader for having detained him from her so long. 
lity, 
fe of “EizaBpeTtH Barry, whose performance of Belvidera, Monimia, and 
was Isabella, ‘ gained her the name of Famous Madam Barry, both at 
and court and city,’ was the daughter of Robert Barry, Esq. Barrister at 
- law, a gentleman of ancient family and good estate, * better known 
rm by the title of Colonel Barry, from his having raised a regiment for 
the Charles I., which he equipped and maintained at his own expense. 
she This circumstance, so honourable to his loyalty, involved his family in 
ived sich distress, that his children were left to the benevolence of his 
the fiends for their support. Lady Davenant, a relation of the cele- 
ve brated Laureat, took Elizabeth under her protection, and not only 
bestowed on her a genteel education, but made her a constant com- 
rin panion in the various gaieties of the polite circle in which she moved. 
paks This early acquaintance with the manners of high rank gave a polished 
e in «ase and grace to Mrs. Barry’s deportment, which no doubt proved of 
bus great assistance when following her professional avocations. Mrs. 
the barry’s first appearance in public was at the Duke’s Theatre, in the 
lav year 1675, having just entered her fifteenth year ; and notwithstanding 
in her biographers have declared that Sir William Davenant’s chief in- 
pro- dueement for engaging her was the compass and sweetness of her 
arn voice, her ear was so defective that the managers despaired of ever 
day rendering her capable of performing any character. Three times 
Co was she rejected,+ and by the interest of her patroness reinstated. 
- There was so little expectation of her arriving at any degree of excel- 
ence, that several persons of quality, on seeing her fail in attempting 
red. a character of some importance, gave their opinion that she never 
ter- could be an actress. The Earl of Rochester, who at that time paid 
ing his addresses to Mrs. Barry, offered a considerable wager that, in 
- the space of six months, she would become one of the most approved 
* performers of the theatre. The Earl’s offer was accepted. From 
” the moment he made this engagement he renewed his addresses to 
Mrs. Barry ; and, by often conversing with her, found she was mistress 
ing ot exquisite charms, and it was thought that he never loved any 
the 





person so sincerely as he did Mrs. Barry. 

“One of the first characters he taught his fair pupil was Isabella, the 
Queen of Hungary, in the Earl of Orrery’s tragedy of Mustapha. 
Mrs, Barry had an excellent understanding, but not a musical ear ; 
‘0 that she could not catch the sounds or emphasis taught her; but 
‘ll into a disagreeable tone, the fault of most young stage-adventurers. 
fo cure her of this defect, Lord Rochester caused her to enter into 
the meaning of every sentiment ; he taught her not only the proper 


Sener 














* Churl’s History of the English Stage. 
+ Cibber mentions only one discharge. 
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cadence, or sounding of the voice, but to raise also the passions, and 
adapt her whole behaviour to the situations of the character. It is 
said that, in order to accomplish his intention, besides the many private 
instructions he gave her, he caused her to rehearse the part no less 
than thirty times upon the stage, and of these about twelve times in 




















the dress in which she was to play. tak 

“The first night she played the Hungarian Queen, my lord brought 
the king, and the duke and duchess to the play, besides the persons 
he had disputed withal about her. The very air she appeared with, 
in that distressed character, moved them with pity, preparing the 
mind to greater expectations ; but when she spoke these words to the Mr 
insulting cardinal— whi 

‘ My Lord, my sorrow seeks not your relief ; 

You are not fit to judge a mother’s grief: aud 

You have no child for an untimely grave, Bor 

Nor can you love what I desire to save ;’ the 

Majesty distressed by the hostile foe, the widow queen forlorn, spl 

insulted by her subjects, feeling all an afflicted mother could suffer wel 

by a stern counsellor forcing her to yield her only son to be sacrificed th 

to the enemy, to save themselves and city: these passions were so lor 

finely expressed by her that the whole theatre resounded with os 

applauses. The Duchess of York was so pleased, that she sought her bl 

assistance to improve her in the English language, also presented her a 

with her wedding suit, and when queen of England, gave her her coro- 

nation robes, to act Queen Elizabeth, in the Earl of Essex. In the $01 

performance of this character she was preeminently successful. “ That Re 

little speech, ‘ What means my young subject?’ was pronounced with he 

such a grace and emphasis as was never, before or since, to be of 
imitated.” 

This “ never before or since to be imitated” is a vile phrase, to Wl 
which we find many dramatic biographers resort when at a loss for se 
proper words to express their admiration. Chur] has bestowed a long (a 
notice on another character, the haughty Roxana in Alexander the " 
Great. 

“ On Mrs. Barry’s first entrance what misery did she seem to feel, 
tortured with jealousy, when she says— , 

‘ Madness but meanly represents my toil, " 
Roxana and Statira! they are names h 
That must for ever jar ;—eternal discord, 
Fury, revenge, disdain and indignation . 
Tear my swoln heart—make way for fire and tempest ; a 
My brain is burst, debate and reason quenched. I 
The storm is up, and my hot bleeding heart c 
Splits with the rock.’ 

‘IT have heard this speech spoken in a rage that run the actor out of 0 
breath; but Mrs. Barry, when she talked of her hot bleeding heart, D 
seemed to feel a fever within, which, by debate and reason, she wou 4 
quench. This was not done in a ranting air, but as if she were h 
struggling with her passions and trying to get the mastery over them. | 





A peculiar smile she had, which made her look the most genteelly 
malicious person that can be imagined, when she meets Statira an 
insults her in these words :— 
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‘I hope your Majesty will give me leave 
To wait you to the grove, where you would grieve ; 
Where, like the turtle, you the loss will moan 
Of that dear mate, and murmur all alone.’ 


“Then, with what a softness did she look and speak—when she 
ukes Alexander by the hand, saying, 
‘ now for a last look, 
And that the memory of Roxana’s wrongs 
May be for ever printed in your mind.’ 

“Once, at the acting the last scene of this play, Mrs. Barry wounded 
Mrs. Boutel (who first played the part of Statira) the occasion of 
which I shall here recite. 

“It happened that these two persons, before they appeared to the 
wdience, unfortunately had some dispute about a veil, which Mrs. 
Boutel, by the partiality of the property-man obtained ; this offending 
he haughty Roxana, they had warm disputes behind the scenes, which 
itited the rivals with such a natural resentment to each other, they 
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For were so violent in performing their parts, and acted with such vivacity, 
ed that Statira, on hearing the King was nigh, begs the gods to help her 
80 for that moment; on which Roxana, hastening the designed blow, 
ith struck with such force, that though the point of the dagger was 
‘er blunted, it made way through Mrs. Boutel’s stays, and entered about 
er aquarter of an inch in the flesh. This accident made a great bustle 
1. in the house, and alarmed the town; many different stories were told ; 
he some affirmed Mrs. Barry was jealous of Mrs. Boutel and Lord 
hat Rochester, which made them suppose she did it with design to destroy 
ith her; but by all that could be discovered, on the strictest examination 
be of both parties, it was only the veil these two ladies contended for.” 
Thus far we are indebted to Churl for our account of Mrs. Barry, 
to who, in his eagerness to praise, has shown an utter disregard for dates. 
for Soat what period our heroine excelled in the above characters we 
ng cumot say. However, when Otway produced his Alcibiades, in 1675, 
the he was so delighted with Mrs. Barry’s performance of the heroine, 
that his preface to that production teems with her praise. 
eel, The following season proved the versatility of her talents, by her 


supporting the lively character of Mrs. Lovit, in Sir George Etherige’s 
Man of Mode ; and in 1680, her delineation of Monimia seems to have 
raised her reputation to its greatest height. It is said that on leaving 
her lover in the last act of this play, she never uttered “O poor Cas. 
tlio,” without shedding tears herself! nor was it possible for the 
audience to restrain from correspondent lamentation. Her Belvidera, 
1 1682, and Isabella, in 1694, displayed unrivalled talent, and pro- 
cured her universal distinction. 

Mrs. Barry’s last new character was the heroine of Smith’s Phaedra 


t of and Hyppolitus, with which performance she must have closed her 
art, professional career, for she is mentioned in the Tatler, when assisting 
uld it Betterton’s benefit, 1709, as “ not at present concerned in the 
= house.” She died on the 7th of November, 1713. Davis ascribes 


her death to the bite of a favourite dog, who, unknown to her, had 
een seized with madness: Cibber, to a fever. She was buried in 
‘he church-yard at Aton, where a tablet bearing the following in- 
‘ription was erected :— 
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Near this place, 
lies the body of Elizabeth Barry 
of the parish of St. Mary le Savoy, 
who departed this life the 7th of Nov., 1713, 
aged 55 years. 


The epithet of ‘‘ famous,” with which Mrs. Barry was exclusively 
distinguished, seems to have been most deservedly bestowed. Cibbe; 
in his Immortal Apology, speaks of her in the following glowing 
terms :—‘‘ Mrs. Barry, in characters of greatness, had a presence of 
elevated dignity; her mien and motion superb, and gracefully ma- 
jestic; her voice full, clear, and strong, so that no violence of passion 
could be too much for her; and when distress or tenderness pos- 
sessed her, she subsided into the most affecting melody and softness. 
In the art of exciting pity, she had a power beyond all the actresses 
I have yet seen, or what your imagination can conceive. Of the 
former of these two great excellences, she gave the most delightful 
proofs in almost all the heroic plays of Dryden and Lee ; and of the 
latter, in the softer passions of Otway’s Monimia and Belvidera. In 
scenes of anger, defiance, or resentment, while she was impetuous 
and terrible, she poured out the sentiment with an enchanting har- 
mony ; and it was this particular excellence for which Dryden made 
her the above-recited compliment, upon her acting Cassandra, in his 
Cleomenes.* But here, l am apt to think his partiality for that cha- 
racter may have tempted his judgment to let it pass for her master- 
piece, when he could not but know there were several other characters 
in which her action might have given her fairer pretence to the praise 
he has bestowed on her for Cassandra ; for in no part of that is there 
the least ground for compassion, as in Monimia, nor equal cause for 
admiration, as in the nobler love of Cleopatra, or the tempestuous 
jealousy of Roxana. “Twas in these lights, I thought Mrs. Barry 
shone with a much brighter excellence than in Cassandra.” 

Mrs. Barry was not only remarkable for the brilliancy of her genius, 
but the earnestness of her zeal and assiduity. Betterton observed 
of her, that she often exerted herself so greatly in a pitiful character, 
that her acting has given success to plays which would disgust the 
most patient reader, and that when she accepted a part, it was her 
uniform practice to consult the author’s intention. As all that can be 
gleaned of this eminent actress’s abilities must be interesting, we shall 
conclude our notice with an extract from a work little known, entitled 
A Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber, by Tony Aston: 


“ Betterton’s favourite, Mrs. Barry, claims the next in estimation. They were 
both never better pleased, than in playing together. Mrs. Barry outshined Mrs. 
Bracegirdle in the character of Zara, in The Mourning Bride, although Mr. Con- 
greve designed Almeria for that favour. And yet this fine creature was nv! 
handsome, her mouth opening most on the right side, which she strove to draw 
t'other way, and, at times, composing her face, as if sitting to have her picture 
drawn. Mrs. Barry was middle sized, and had darkish hair, light eyes, dark 
eyebrows, and was indifferently plump :—her face somewhat preceded her action, 
as the latt&r did her words, her face ever expressing the passions; not like the 
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* Dryden, in his Preface to Cleomenes, says, ‘‘ Mrs. Barry, always excellent, has 7 
this tragedy excelled herself, and gained a reputation beyond any woman I have s¢ 
on the theatre.” 
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tresses of late times, who are afraid of putting their faces out of the form of 
ion-meaning, lest they should crack the cerum, white-wash, or other cosmetic, 
owell’d on. Mrs. Barry had a manner of drawing out her words which became 
er, but not Mrs. Braidshaw, and Mrs. Porter (successors). To hear her speak 
‘he following speech in the Orphan was a charm :— 
‘I’m ne’er so well pleased as when I hear thee speak, 
And listen to the music of thy voice.’ 
and again, — 
‘Who’s he that speaks with a voice so sweet 
As the Shepherd pipes upon the mountain, 
When all his little flock are gathering round him?’ 


Neither she, nor any of the actors of those times, had any tone in their speaking. 
In tragedy she was solemn and august ; in free comedy, alert, easy, and genteel— 
pleasant in her face and action ; a the stage with variety of gesture. She 
was woman to Lady Shelton, of Norfolk, (my godmother) when Lord Rochester 
wok her on the stage; where, for some time, they could make nothing of her. 
she could neither sing nor dance, no, not in a country dance.”’ 





THEATRICAL SCRAP-BOOK. 


GOOD OLD TIMES. 


On Wednesday, January 28, a disturbance happened at Drury Lane 
playhouse, occasioned by two of the principal dancers not being there 
t0 dance at the end of the entertainment; whereupon several gen- 
tlemen in the boxes and pit pulled up the seats, and flooring of the 
same, tore down the hangings, broke down the partitions, and all the 
glasses and sconces; the king’s arms over the middle front box was 
pulled down, and broke to pieces; they also destroyed the harp- 
sichord, bass-viol, and other instruments in the orchestra; the curtain 
they cut to pieces with their swords; forced their way into the lesser 
green-room, where they broke the glasses, &c.; and after destroying 
wery thing they could well get asunder, to the amount of about three 
or four hundred pounds damage, left the house in a very ruinous con- 
dition. London Magazine, January, 1740. 


COMPENSATION. 


A gentleman, who was concerned in the late disturbance at Drury 
Lane playhouse, sent the manager of that theatre a hundred pounds, 
a acknowledgment for the damage done by him.—/bid. February, 
740, 

LUCKY COMEDIAN. 


Married, Mr. Salway, a comedian at the Theatre Royal, in Drury- 
lane, to the niece of the late Mr. Westall, a considerable tallow- 
ati, near Smithfield, with a fortune of 5,000/.—Jbid. January, 
(35, 
OVERFLOWING HOUSE. 


All the lower part of Bath was, on Tuesday, completely inundated, 
“consequence of the uncommon swelling of the river, occasioned by 
‘he late heavy rains. ‘The water made its way to the pit-door of the 
playhouse during the performance, and materially disconcerted and 
mpeded the retreat of that part of the audience.—Mirror of the 
limes, December 2, 1800. 
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C. KEMBLE. 


Yesterday morning, a marriage, long expected in the theatrical 
circles, took place at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, between Mr, Charles 
Kemble, and Miss De Camp. Mr. J. Kemble was present at the 
ceremony, and gave away the bride.—Morning Herald, July 3, 1806. 


FRENCH BLASPHEMY. 


Several accusations have lately appeared in the Paris papers, against 
the impiety of the people of Brest. A correspondent of the Journa/ 
des Debats communicates, as a farther instance of their profaneness, 
that when Mademoiselle Georges appeared at the theatre of that town, 
all covered and blazing with diamonds, some persons began to sing 
the Adoremus ; and this being ended, the canticle of Sur cet autel ah! 
que vois-je paroitre.—British Press, November 22, 1819. 


NANCY DAWSON. 


There seems to be as great an emulation reigning between the two 
hornpipe dancers, (Mrs. Vernon and Miss Dawson, ) as the two Pollies. 
Disputes run high amongst the dancing connoisseurs, some preferring 
the one, and some the other. Encore is the word to both; and, on 
Friday night, the applause was so loud and general to Mrs. Vernon, 
during her performance, that neither she nor the audience could hear 
a note of the music.—London Chronicle, October 2, 1760. 


LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 


The play of The Stranger was last week performed at Whitehaven, 
for the benefit of Mr. Charles Kemble. During the fourth act, Mrs. 
Cruse, who performed Mrs. Haller, appeared much agitated; and, 
when the bell rang for the fifth act, the audience were informed, that 
she was “‘ very seriously indisposed.” The part was pleasingly read 
by Miss Grant. In the interim, Mrs. Cruse had been taken into the 
ladies’ dressing room, where medical assistance was at hand; and, 
before the curtain dropped, she was safely delivered of a still-born 
child. Mrs. Cruse had played Juliet only the preceding evening, with 
great applause.—Champion, January 2, 1814. 


HATS OFF! 


A curious circumstance lately occurred in the Dublin theatre. The 
Lord Chancellor, with Lady Clare, and a large party, were in a box, 
when the favourite air of “ God Save the King” was called for. The 
house stood up, and ordered all hats off. The Chancellor, doubtless 
occupied by some other subject than his hat, forgot to take it off, 
the audience became violent; when his lordship’s charming niece, 
Lady Cahir, whipped his hat off, and threw it into the pit. The 
Chancellor laughed heartily, and the house recovered its good hu- 
mour.— 7'rue Briton, July 24, 1797. 


THEATRICAL SKIRMISH. 

Since the close of the season, the feuds between the Covent Garden 
managers have arisen to a greater height than ever. About 4 week 
ago, Messrs. Harris and Rutherford forcibly dispossessed Mr. Garton, 
the treasurer, of his books, and insisted on his quitting their service. 
In consequence of this, and some subsequent attempts to possess them- 
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vlyes of the wardrobes, the stage-door-keeper’s house, and the rest 
the theatre, by violence, the actg manager, Mr. Colman, ordered 
je door of the theatre to be shut up, with no admission, but through 
\r, Powell’s house, which has a communication with the theatre ; and 
that entrance, only to Messrs. Harris and Rutherford themselves, 
» whom it was signified that due attendance would be given them, 
shenever they had a mind to inspect or survey any part of the play- 
house. About five o’clock yesterday morning, two gentlemen, at the 
head of a posse of near threescore, furnished with iron crows, axes, 
edge-hammers, &c., made a forcible entrance, by breaking open a 
vindow near the playhouse door, in Hart-street; after which, they 
expelled, by violence, Mr. Sargant, the housekeeper, all his family, 
ud others. One man, who opposed their entrance, was knocked 
Jown, and wounded in the head: but happily no farther mischief 
asued from this fray, at which, it is said, a certain lady assisted.— 
london Chronicle, June 16—18, 1768. 
ALLEYN’S COLLEGE. 


On Sunday last was opened, at Dulwich College, a fine new organ, 
built by Mr. George England, successor to the late Richard Bridge.— 
Ibid. October 9, 1760. 

BULL FIGHTS. 

Une compagnie de gens, qui s’ennuyent sans doute 4a l’opera, et a 
la comédie, se proposent d’établir ici (Paris) des combats et des 
courses de taureaux tels qu’ils ont lieu en Espagne; on fera venir de 
ce royaume des , atch et des animaux, et il sera formé une 
enceinte capable de contenir 20 4 25 mille personnes, tant on espére 
que ce nouveau spectacle sera couru.-—Courier de l'Europe, June 2, 
1778. 

SCRUB. 

Farquhar’s characters in the Beaux Stratagem were taken from 
originals then living in and near the city of Lichfield; and last 
Thursday se’nnight died there Thomas Bond, aged 82, who was the 
last surviving character, and the original Scrub in that play. He was, 
‘or the most part of his life, a servant in the family of Sir Theophilus 
Biddulph, Bart.—London Chronicle, January 4, 1759. 

A CROWDED HOUSE. 

Yesterday, his Majesty went to Drury Lane theatre, to see the 
tagedy of King Richard III. The house was filled before three 
clock, to the great disappointment of a prodigious number of genteel 
company, who came there, expecting to get in at the usual hour for 
opening the doors. —Jbid. November 22, 1760. 

COVENT GARDEN PATENT. 

The patent of Covent Garden playhouse is sold by John Rich, Esq. 
t0 Bonnell Thornton, Esq. author of the Connoisseur, for 40,0001. ; 
and on Saturday last, at the rehearsal, Mr. Thornton being present, 


the company of comedians belonging to the theatre were made ac- 
quainted therewith.—ZJbid. April 12, 1759. 


Caverswall. 


* * 
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NOTICES OF THE LIVES AND WRITINGS OF OUR EARLy 
DRAMATISTS. 


(Continued from p. 170.) 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


Or the biography of this voluminous and ingenious writer few 
particulars remain. He was born in 1557, and is called by Browne 
in his pastorals, ‘ the fair shepherd of Hitching-Hill,” which village, 
in Hertfordshire, is hence concluded by some to have been his birth. 
place. In 1574 he was sent to the university, but whether first to 
Oxford or Cambridge is unknown ;— it is certain that he was some 
time at Oxford, and made a figure there in the Greek and Latin 
languages ; yet it does not appear that he shone either in logic or 
philosophy, or that he took any degree. On his return to London he 
became “much admired by Edmund Spenser, Sam. Daniel, Will, 
Shakspeare, Christop. Marlowe, &c. by all whose writings, as also 
by those of Sir Phil. Sydney, Will. Warner, and those of our 
author Chapman, the English tongue was exceedingly enriched, and 
made quite another thing than ’twas before.”* He was warmly 
patronized by Sir Thomas Walsingham, and after his death by his 
son. He was also held in high estimation by Henry, Prince of Wales, 
and the Earl Somerset; but the first dying, and the other being dis- 
graced, Chapman’s hopes of preferment were frustrated :—he appears, 
however, to have had some place at court under James I. or his 
Queen Anne. He passed through a long life, dying May 12, 1634, 
in his seventy-seventh year, and was buried on the south side of the 
church of St. Giles in the Fields, where a monument was erected 
over his grave at the expense of his friend Inigo Jones; but which 
was destroyed with that edifice. 

Chapman gave to the stage no less than twenty dramas ; sixteen of 
which have come down to us. They consist both of tragedy and 
comedy, and bear the following titles :— The Blind Beggar of Alezan- 
dria, a comedy, first printed in 1598; Humorous Day’s Mirth, a 
comedy, 1599; All Fools, a comedy, 1605; Eastward Hoe, a comedy, 
1605, in which he was assisted by Jonson and Marston; Geutle- 
man Usher and Monsieur D’ Olive, comedies, 1606; Bussy D’Ambois, 
and Cesar and Pompey, tragedies, 1607 ; The Conspiracy and T ragedy 
of Charles Duke of Byron, in two parts, tragedies, 1608 ; May-day, a 
comedy, 1611; Widon’s Tears, a comedy, 1612; The Revenge of 
Bussy D’ Ambois, a tragedy, 1613; Two Wise Men, and all the rest 
Fools, a comedy, 1619; Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, and Revenge 
for Honour, both tragedies, printed after the author's death in 1694. 








* Wood’s Athenz Oxoniensis. 
t It is said that for writing the comedy of Eastward Hoe, wherein the authors were 
accused of reflecting on the Scots, who had flocked into England in great numbers on the 
accession of James I., they were committed to prison, and were in danger of losing their 
ears and noses. They however received pardons; and Jonson, on his releasement “ 
prison, gave an entertainment to his friepds, among whom were Camden and Selden. : 
the midst of the entertainment his mother, more an antique Roman than a Briton, a 
to him, and showed him a paper of poison, which she intended to have given him a - 
liquor, having first taken a portion of it herself, if the sentence for his punishment ha 
passed. See Biog. Dram. Vol. II. p. 184. 
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Ip addition to his dramatic works, Chapman published some poems, and 
‘ranslated the whole Jliad, Odyssey, and Batrachomyomachia of Homer. 
He also translated Muszeus and Hesiod, but some doubts exist whether 
he latter version was ever printed. Chapman was much esteemed in 
his time both for his poetical and moral character, and though now 
generally ranked among the extinct poets, yet his merit in introducing 
Homer to the knowledge of his countrymen ought ever to rescue his 
name from oblivion. Waller, as Dryden said, could never read Chap- 
man's Homer without transport ; and Pope, who derived advantage 
fom an attentive study of it, acknowledges it to be animated by “a 
laring fiery spirit, something like what one might imagine Homer 
himself would have writ before he arrived at years of discretion.” * 
Of the spirit in which Chapman is said to have performed his great 
tusk we cannot do better than quote the words of an eminent living 
critic, before we proceed to give specimens of this excellent old poet. 

“He would have made a great epic poet, if indeed he has not 
abundantly shown himself to be one; for his Homer is not so properly 
a transjation, as the stories of Achilles and Ulysses rewritten. The 
earnestness and passion which he has put into every part of these 
poems would be incredible to a reader of more modern translations. 
lt is almost Greek zeal, for the honour of his heroes is only paralleled 
by that fierce spirit of Hebrew bigotry with which Milton, as if per- 
sonating one of the zealots of the old law, clothed himself when he 
st down to paint the acts of Samson against the uncircumcised. 
The great obstacle to Chapman’s translations being read is their un- 
conquerable quaintness. He pours out in the same breath the most 
just and natural, and the most violent and forced expressions. He 
seems to grasp whatever words come first to hand during the impetus 
of inspiration, as if all other must be inadequate to the divine meaning. 
but passion (the all in all in poetry) is every where present, raising the 
‘ow, dignifying the mean, and putting sense into the absurd. He 
wakes his readers glow, weep, tremble, take any affection which he 
pleases, be moved by words, or in spite of them be disgusted, and 
overcome their disgust.” + 

Chapman’s dramatic works are unequal, nor has he in any of them 
paid much attention to regularity ; and though they savour conside- 
ably of antiquity, yet in reading them we find frequent occasion to 
commend and admire. He was, however, a poet with a vivid imagi- 
‘ation, and an impassioned and energetic style; and in the midst of 
‘ustian and hyperbole, it is not uncommon for us to find the most 
‘pitited sketches of manners, the loftiest images of grandeur, and the 
oldest strokes of magnanimity. His master-pieces in the dramatic 
way are his Bussy D’ Ambois, in tragedy, his Widow's Tears, in comedy, 
and his masque of The Inns of Court. 

Chapman “ was a person of most reverend aspect, religious and 
“mperate (qualities rarely meeting in a poet), and was so highly 
‘seemed by the clergy and academians, that some of them have said, 
that ‘ as Muszeus, who wrote the Lives of Hero and Leander, had two 
excellent scholars, Thamarus and Hercules, so had he in England (in 
ee 





° Pope’s Preface to the Works of Homer. 
t Charles Lamb’s Specimens of the Early Dramatists, p. 98. 
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the latter end of Queen Elizabeth) two excellent imitators of him in 
the same argument and subject, viz. Christopher Marlowe and George 
Chapman.’” * | 

Bussy D’ Ambois, the earliest tragedy on the list of Chapman’s plays, 
has usually been considered the best, and on the whole, perhaps de- 
servedly so. ‘This play was often presented at Paul’s in the reign of 
James I. and after the restoration, was revived, with success, at the 
Theatre Royal. The plot is taken from the French historians in the 
reign of Henry III. of France. There were several editions of it 
published, and in that of 1641 Field, who had obtained so much 
celebrity in the part of Bussy D’Ambois, is spoken of as the player 
‘“‘ whose action first did give it name.” 


Difference between the English and French Courts. 


“ K. Hen. Duchess of Guise, your grace is much enrich'd 
In the attendance of that English virgin, 
That will initiate her prime of youth, 
Disposed to court conditions, under the hand 
Of your preferr’d instructions, and command, 
Rather than any in the English court, 
Whose ladies are not match’d in christendom, 
For graceful and confirmed behaviours, 
More than the court where they are bred is equall’d. 
Guise. I like not their court fashion, it is too crest-fall’n 
In all observance ; making demi-gods 
Of their great nobles ; ian of their old queen 
An ever young, and most immortal goddess. 
Montsurry. No question she’s the rarest queen in Europe. Th 
Guise. But what’s that to her immortality? 
K. Hen. Assure you, cousin Guise, so great a courtier, 
So full of majesty and royal parts, 
No queen in christendom may vaunt herself: 
Her court approves it; that’s a court indeed, 
Not mix’d with clowneries used in common houses ; 
But (as courts should be) the abstract of their kingdoms, 
In all the beauty, state and worth, they hold; 
So is hers, amply, and by her inform’d. 
The world is not contracted in a man 
With more proportion and expression, 
Than in her court, her kingdom: our French court 
Is amere mirror of confusion to it; 
The king and subject, lord and every slave, 
Dance a sontionll hay; our rooms of state 
Kept like our stables; no place more observ'd 
Than a rude market place; and though our custom 
Keep this assur’d confusion from our eyes, 
"Tis ne’er the less essentially unsightly ; 
Which they would soon see, would they change their form 
To this of ours, and then compare them both ; 
Which we must not affect, because in kingdoms, 
Where the king’s change doth breed the subject's terror, 
Pure innovation is more gross than error. 


lL __—"..eeeeee 





* Wood's Athenee Oxoniensis. 
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Mont. No question we shall see them imitate 
(Though afar off) the fashions of our courts, 
As they have ever ap’d us in attire ; 
Never were men so weary of their skins, 
And apt to leap out of themselves as they ; 
Who, when they travel to bring forth rare men, 
Come home delivered of a fine French suit : 
Their brains lie with their tailors; and get babies 
For their most complete issue; he’s sole heir 


he To all the moral virtues, that first greets 

; The light with a new fashion, which becomes them 

ch Like apes disfigur’d with the attires of men. 

er K. Hen. No question they much wrong their real worth 


In affectation of outlandish scum ; 

But they have faults, and we more: they foolish proud, 
To jet in others’ plumes so haughtily ; 

We proud, that they are proud of foolery, 

Holding our worths more complete for their vaunts.” 


Of the unfathomable nature of Women’s hearts. 


Oh the unsounded sea of women’s blood, 

That when ’tis calmest, is most dangerous ; 

Not any wrinkle creaming in their faces, 

When in their hearts are Scylla and Charybdis, 
Which still are hid in dark and standing fogs, 
Where never day shines, nothing ever grows 

But weeds and poisons, that no statesman knows. 
Not Cerberus ever saw the damned nooks 

Hid with the veils of women’s virtuous looks.” 


o- 
a: 


lhe fears and anxieties of a Wife respecting the safety of an absent 
Husband. * 


“ Eudora. Come, sister, now we must exchange that name 
For stranger titles: let’s dispose ourselves 
To entertain these sylvan revellers 
That come to grace our loved nuptials ; 
I fear me we must all turn nymphs to-night, 
To side those sprightly wood =: in their dances. 
Can you do’t nimbly, sister? Slight, what ails you? 
Are you not well? 
Cynthia. Yes, madam. 
Eudora. But your looks, 
Methinks, are cloudy, unsuiting all the sunshine 
Of this clear honour to your husband’s house. 
Is there anght here that sorts not with your liking? 
. Pharsalio. Blame her not, mistress, if her looks show care. 
Excuse the merchant’s sadness that hath made 
A doubtful venture of his whole estate, 
His livelihood, his hopes in one poor bottom, 
lo all encounters of the sea and storms ; 
Had you a husband that lov’d you as well, 
Would you not take his absent plight as ill, 
Cavil at every fancy—not an object, 
Chat could present itself, but it would forge 


— 








: ’ 
n — the comedy of Widow's Tears, founded upon the traditional faithlessness of 
dow of Ephesus. It was acted many times at Black and White Friars. It was 


ated in 4to, 1612, and has since been reprinted in Dodsley’s Collection, 1780, 
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Some vain objection, that did doubt his safety ? 
True love is ever full of jealousy. 

Eudora. Jealous of what? of every little journey ? 
Mere fancy then is wanton, and doth cast, 

At those slight dangers there, too doating glances ; 
Misgiving minds ever provoke mischances. 

Shines not the sun in his way bright as here? 

Is not the air as good? what hazard doubt you? 

Argus. His horse may stumble, if it please your honour ; 
The rain may wet, the wind may blow on him, 

Many shrewd hazards watch poor travellers. 

Eudora. True; and the shrewdest thou hast reckon’d us, 
Good sister, these cares fit young married wives. 

Cynthia. Wives should be still young in their husbands’ loves: 
Time bears no scythe should bear down them before him. 
Our life he may cut short, but not our loves. 

Pharsalio. Sister, be wise, and ship not in one bark 
All your ability—if he miscarry, 

Your well-tried wisdom should look out for new. 

Cynthia.. I wish them happy winds that run that course. 
From me ’tis far, one temple sealed our troth, 

One tomb, one hour shall end and shroud us both. 

Pharsalio. Well, y’are a phoenix: there, be that your cheer, 
Love with your husband be your wisdom here. 

Hark, our sports challenge it. Sit, dearest mistress.” 


Description of a Petit Maitre of the time of Elizabeth.* 


“ T wonder where that neat spruce slave becomes ; 


I think he was some barber’s son, by the mass, 
"Tis such a picked fellow, not a hair 

About his whole bulk, but it stands in print; 
Each pin hath his due place, not any point 

But hath his perfect tie, fashion and grace. 

A thing whose soul is specially employ’d ’ 
In knowing where best gloves, best stockings, waistcoats 
Curiously wrought are sold; sacks milliners’ shops 
For all new types and fashions, and can tell ye 
What new devices of all sorts there are: 

And there is not, in the whole Rialto, 

But one new fashion’d waistcoat, or one night-cap, 
One pair of gloves, pretty or well perfum’d, 

And from a pair of gloves, of half-a-crown 

To twenty crowns, will to a very scute 

Smell out the price; and for these womanly parts 
He is esteem’d a witty gentleman.” 


Of Love and of the Joys only known to Lovers. 


Rynaldo, the poor fox that lost his tail 
Persuaded others also to lose theirs: 

Thyself, for one perhaps, that for desert 

Or some defect in thy attempts refused thee, 
Revil’st the whole sex: beauty, love, and all. 
I tell thee, love is nature’s second son, 
Causing a spring of virtues where she shines ; 
And as without the sun, the world’s great eye, 


de 









* From the comedy of Ail Fools, founded in a great measure on the ——— 
rumenos of Terence. It was accounted an excellent play, and was acted at the biac 
Friars with considerable applause. 
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All colours, beauties, both of art and nature, 
Are given in vain to men; so, without love, 

All beauties bred in women are in vain; 

All virtues born in men lie buried, 

For love informs us as the sun doth colours: 
And as the sun, reflecting his warm beams 
Against the earth, begets all fruits and flowers ; 
So love, fair shining in the inward man, 

Brings forth in him the honourable fruits 

Of valour, wit, virtue, and haughty thoughts, 
Brave resolution, and divine discourse. 

O ’tis the paradise—the heaven of earth : 

And didst thou know the comforts of two hearts 
In one delicious harmony united,— 

As to joy, one joy ; and think both one thought ; 
Live both one life, and therein double life ; 

To see their souls meet at an interview 

In their bright 4 tm at parley in their lips; 
Their language, kisses; and t’ observe the rest— 
Touches, embraces, and each circumstance 

Of all love’s most unmatch’d ceremonies, 

Thou would’st abhor thy tongue for blasphemy. 
O, who can comprehend how sweet love tastes, 


But he that hath been present at its feasts! 


A Good Wife.* 


O what a treasure is a virtuous wife, 

Discreet and loving ; not one gift on earth 

Makes a man’s life so highly bound to heaven ; 
She gives him double forces, to endure 

And to enjoy, by being one with him, 

Feeling his joies and griefes with equal sense ; 
And, like the twins Hippocrates reports, 

If he fetch sighs she drawes her breath as short: 
If he lament, she melts herself in teares : 

If he be glad, she triumphs ; if he stirre, 

She mooves his way; in all things his sweet ape: 
And is in alterations passing strange : 

Himselfe divinely varied without 

Gold is right pretious; but his price infects 

With pride and avarice ; authority lifts 

Hats from men’s heads, and bows the strongest knees, 
Yet cannot bend in rule the weakest hearts ; 
Musick delights but one sense; nor choice meats ; 
One quickly fades, the other stir to sinne ; 

But a true wife both sense and soule delights, 
And mixeth not her good with any ill; 

Her virtues ruling hearts, all powers command ; 
All store without her, leaves a man but poore ; 
And with her, povertie is exceeding store ; 

No time is tedious with her; her true worth 
Makes a true husband thinke his armes enfold 
(With her alone) a compleate worlde of gold.” 
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* From the comedy of The Gentleman Usher, 4to. 1606. It is doubtful whether 


ok a play was ever acted. Langbaine gives it but an indifferent character, yet, at the 
im 


"time, owns that it was not without its partizans and admirers. 
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JOURNAL OF MR. KEAN’S PERFORMANCES OF ALL NEW To 
CHARACTERS, ] 

From his first appearance at Drury Lane. ( 

irs 

WE now give the journal promised at the conclusion of our egsay the 
on the genius and acting of Kean ;* it is interesting in many respects, \ 
The zeal, industry, and perseverance which the actor exhibited on 
the commencement of his career, forms a strong and curious contrast 
to the last seven years of his professional life. fro 
January 26, 1814.—Shylock. ‘The house was very thinly attended eg! 
the first night; but Mr. Kean rose so rapidly in public favour, that J 
though the theatre was calculated to hold only 650/., the usual re- 
ceipts on the nights of his performance were 7001. } 
February 12.—Duke of Gloster, in Richard the Third. upt 


March 13.—Hamlet. ] 
May 5.— Othello. onl 
May 7.—Jago. { 


May 25.—Luke, in Riches, for his benefit; and it is said to have ( 
produced upwards of 2000/. In a magazine for this month we find 
the following :—‘* Mr. Kean was announced to play Richard at the 
unusual hour of twelve, a.m. at the Cheltenham Theatre, on his way 
to Dublin, his engagements not admitting of any delay on the road.” six 


October 4.—Mr. Kean commenced his engagement with Richard. 
On the 6th he played Othello, in which, say the critics of the time, Pla 
he exhibited a decided improvement from his earlier performances of | 


that character. for 
November 5.—Macbeth. In this part he introduced two new read- . 
ings, more remarkable for their novelty than excellence. The first pil 


occurred in Macbeth’s address to the spirit of Banquo ; the words | 
Unreal mockery, hence, 


My. Kean spoke 


Unreal—mockery—hence. 


The second was still more unjustifiable’; for instead of 


Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; pe 
He gave we 
Hang out our banners. 
On the outward walls the cry is still, They come. Pa 


Mr. Kean has since been wisely contented with the readings of his 


predecessors. 
January 21, 1815.—Romeo, to Miss L. Kelly’s Juliet. 
February 13.—Reuben Glenroy, in Town and Country. r 


March 9.—Richard the Second. Played nine nights. This tra- 


gedy had been laid on the shelf upwards of 200 years. ' 
April 22. — Egbert, in Ina, an unsuccessful tragedy, by Mrs. 
Wilmot. 
April 29.— Penruddock, in The Wheel of Fortune. Played seven m 
times. 





* No. XVIII. p. 202. 
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May 24.—Zanga, in The Revenge, and Abel Drugger, in The 
Tobacconist, for Mr. Kean’s benefit. 

June 20.—Leon, in Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. 

October 16.—Commenced, as usual, with Richard, and, for the 
frst time, says the European Magazine, gave the dying speech of 
the tyrant. 

November 6.—Bajazet, in ‘Tamerlane. 

December 5.—Duke Aranza nm The Honeymoon. 

December 14.—Floris, in The Merchant of Bruges ; a play altered 
fom Beaumont and Fletcher, by the Hon. Mr. Kinnaird. Played 


ed eighteen nights. : 
lat January 12, 1816.—Str Giles Overreach. 
re- March 9.—Duke of Milan, in The Duke of Milan. Eight times. 


May 9.—Bertram. Played thirteen nights running; altogether 
upwards of forty nights. 

June 5.—Kitely, in Every Man inhis Humour. A failure: played 
only twice. 

September 23.— Opened in Sir Giles Overreach. 


ave October 28.— Timon, in Timon of Athens. Seven times. 

ind November 23.—Sir Edward Mortimer. 

the January 20, 1817.—Oroonoko. 

vay February 10.—Manual, in Maturin’s tragedy of that name. Played 

Sy six nights. 

rd, May 10.—Eustache de St. Pierre, in The Surrender of Calais. 

me, Played twice. 

3 of May 26.—Achmet, in Barbarossa; and Paul, in Paul and Virginia, 
ior Mr. Kean’s benefit. 

ad- December 22.—-Richard, in Richard Duke of York, a drama com- 


first piled from Shakspeare’s Henry VI. Played only four times. 

February 26, 1818.—Selim, in The Bride of Abydos. 

April 24.—Barabas, in The Jew of Malta. Played ten nights. 

May 6—Young Norval, in Douglas. 

June 1.— King John. 

This season proved the fleeting nature of public favour. Notwith- 
sanding Mr. Kean had appeared in several new characters, and 
performed a variety of his favourite ones, the losses to the committee 
were immense. 

January 13, 1819.—Brutus, in Brutus; a tragedy compiled by H. 
Payne, from various authors. Played nineteen nights running. 

> his February 15.—The leading character in Switzerland, An unsuc- 
cessful tragedy, by Miss Porter. 

March 9.—Hotspur, in Henry IV. Played only four times. 

March 13.—Malvesi, in The Dwarf of Naples, a tragi-comedy, by 

tra- - Soane, 

May 13.—Omreah, in The Carib Chief, a tragedy in five acts, by 

Mrs. H. Twiss, Esq. Acted seven nights. 
November 8.— Opened in Richard. The theatre under the manage- 

even ment of Mr. Elliston. 

January 25, 1820.—Coriolanus. Considered a failure. Played 
three times. 
_ March 2,.— The Jew, in The Hebrew, a drama in five acts, by G. 
cane, founded on the Romance of Ivanhoe. Played nine nights. 
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April 24.—King Lear. Played eighteen nights running. 

May 29.—Virginius, in Virginius, a tragedy, in five acts. We are 
unacquainted with the author’s name. Played three nights. 

June 11.—Jaffier,in Venice Preserved. The “ admirable Crichton,” 
for his benefit, announced as the last previous to his departure for 
America. 

As a curious illustration of the gradual decline of Mr. Kean’s po- 
pularity, we give the receipts of the theatre, from his first season till 
the close of 1817-18, taken from the report of the general con. 
mittee. 


Season. No. of Nights. Receipts. Nightly Average. 
1813-14 235 £68,329 £290 
1814-15 225 67,418 269 
1815-16 218 58,117 266 
1816-17 208 41,075 197 
1817-18 119 41,066 205 


( To be continued next month. ) 





REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE DRAMA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMATIC MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—In common life, when an article has become scarce in a par- 
ticular place, inquiries are immediately instituted as to the surest and 
quickest mode of remedying the deficiency ; now as this has become 
peculiarly the case with London tragic performers, the same measures 
should be adopted. Let us glance our eye over those actors whom 
we still have to enliven us; for we contend that tragedy does enliven and 
inspire the mind “‘ to deeds of high emprise.” 

First comes Younc, classic melodious Youne, decidedly the 
most chaste and beautiful performer of the day; but he has an- 
nounced his intention of retiring. Then follows Macreapy, impas- 
sioned and enthusiastic, though sullied with some manneriss. 
Cuar.es Kemste, the elegant and insinuating ; and, to bring up the 
rear, Warp, one of the Kemble school, without mannerisms, 0 
“sound and fury, signifying nothing,” but easy and dignified. We 
will not name a host of others, second rates; no, not even Mr. Wat- 
LACK; though a few seasons ago he did play first parts to “empty 
benches.” We wish that we could add Kean to the junto, but, alas: 
‘his light hath departed from our house ;” every one knows he has 
to answer for many a bruised shin and squeezed rib (we speak feel- 
ingly) on the night that he took his farewell benefit. 

Having enumerated the whole of our friends, (would the number 
were double!) we proceed to point out the remedy; and first, why 
not immediately make the round of the provincials, with a calm, un- 
prejudiced view : it is not generally known that Keay, fora number 
of years was in the provinces, performing tragedy, opera, me 
and farce, ‘‘ unnoticed, nameless, and unknown.” ‘Talent, aye, 
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ulent, lies concealed ; bring VapENnuorr, and try if he does not hit. 
Now that Kean has left England, recall from America the only one 
worthy to bear his burden, Boorn ; there will be no base Keanites to 
pour forth the vial of their wrath upon him, but, fostered by that 
public, which well knows how to reward genius, (when not inter- 
fring with a favourite), his mind less borne upon by the world’s 
calumny, the seat of reason will yet remain unconfused. Then, again, 
there is PEMBERTON, a man of strong and highly original talent; he 
was received in London with the highest applause when he did appear, 
and yet he only played three or four times. There was a rumour 
some time ago, too, of a gentleman of the name of Hoitmes, who had 
struck out a novel line of representation, which attracted crowds 
wherever he went. The drama is in a declining state, and energy, 
energy alone, is required to revive it, and cause it to break forth like 
the sun at noon day. 

We are as averse to monopoly and the starring system as any one 
possibly can be; but they cannot be done away. So long as one man 
draws a full house, it is not likely he will be content with a sum not 
equal to the houses he brings ; it is hardly probable, scarcely reason- 
able to expect a man of such disinterested notions. To conclude, let 
there be a more even performance ; allow not the theatres to be 
lisgraced by such a set of violaters of King William’s English; pay 
the under-strappers more, make them study their parts; banish all 
favouritism ; let merit alone be the criterion to abase or exalt them, 
and we shall see the drama arisc, phoenix-like, from its own ashes, 


distinguished as it ever was in the “ olden time.” J. F. 
Holloway. 








REVIEWS. 
Retrospections of the Stage. By J. B. Bernard. (Edited by his Son.) 


Hap this work appeared without Mr. J. B. Bernard’s name, we 
should have immediately ascribed it to the pen of Mr. Moncrieff, or 
Mr. Peake, and other getters-up of Mathews’s Entertainments, the 
Reminiscences being, for the most part, a compilation of jokes and 
stories taken from Joe Miller and other well-known works. If, 
however, Mr. B. had been content with pillaging jest books, we 
should not have noticed him, but he has occasionally invented some 
dull stuff, which the papers have been pleased to term interesting 
particulars of Foote, Quin, &c. We shall not attempt to refute all the 
nonsense Mr. B. has sent to press, as we think the contradiction of 
*ne anecdote alone will be quite sufficient to prove what dependance 
nay be placed on his veracity. 

late Wilkinson’s first appearance. Mr. Bernard’s account :-— 

“When Foote first discovered Tate’s ability at mimicry, he determined to 
make his introduction to the public a source of amusement to himself. Being 
advertised for a popular character, he rehearsed Wilkinson in it, not merely with 
‘view of the latter’s playing it instead, but in imitation of himself. This design 
"es kept profoundly secret. At night the house was full; Wilkinson was 
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dressed ; and Foote retreated to his box to lie in ambush, and watch the resy\; 
‘The great attraction was Foote, and expectation was in pangs for his appearance. 
Tate at length entered, and walked, talked, shuffled, snuffed, hitched, an fidgeted 
so like the real Simon Pure, that the hoax completely succeeded, and ‘bray 
Foote !—what fine spirits Sam’s in to-night!’ were the general acclamations 
Foote at that time experienced some enmity from the press, and the critics a 
usual, lashed him for his performance; but on the same morning he divulged 
the joke, and at night led Wilkinson on the stage to introduce him to the public 
saying, that ‘ as they had received his Foote so favourably, he hoped they would 
sale him by the hand.’ Thus Tate rose immediately into notice, and Sain raised 
a laugh against his judges.” 


Tate Wilkinson’s own account :—- 


‘‘ Before the middle of October, Mr. Foote had settled preliminaries with Mr 
Garrick for his two exotics, (as he called Mr. Foote ad myself’), to appear in 
the same piece. Mr. Foote then requested me to do Bounce, as a pupil to Mr. 
Puzzle, in The Diversions of the Morning, a part I had refused when in Dublin: 
but now as an old stager, from my practice at Portsmouth, and being in health 
and vigour, I had not the same excuse or objection, though it was a fatiguing 
scene. It was advertised in the following manner : 

“<¢ Diversions of the Morning. Principal Characters,—Mr. Foote, Mr. Hol- 
land, Mr. Packer, and others, and Mr. Wilkinson,’ without my ‘ first appearance, 
which certainly was unkind and unprecedented, as it did not introduce me to 
the candour of the public, which they ever grant to a young performer and 
novice on the stage. 

“The scene between Mr. Foote and myself went off with great eclat ; on my 
departure from the stage, while he did his puppets, &c. the audience grew very 
impatient by seeing my exit, and judged that was all the new actor was to do: 
and feeling a disappointment, from murmuring they grew impatient, and at last 


burst out into vehemently asking for Wilkinson, and desiring to be informed if 


that was the only performance they were to expect from that young gentleman! 
This loud interruption was not paying him his accustomed attention, and he 
seemed much nettled ; however, he bowed, and said the new performer was only 
retired for a little respite necessary for his following part of the entertainment. 
This answer was approved, and Mr. Foote was proceeding, but the little clamour 
had reached and disturbed the minds of the 2. 3 and John Bull, as well as their 
godships, thinking Mr. Foote meant to deprive them of part of their rights, 
though they could not tell what, as they had not all heard Mr. Foote’s apology 
distinctly, again repeated, ‘ Wilkinson! Wilkinson !’—Foote at this second 
interruption grew really offended, and having secured the lower house, he 
stopped and said to Mr. Manly (Holland, who was on the stage with him) “Did 
you ever hear such fellows? D—n it, they want the fifth act of a play before the 
second is over !’"—And as what he said generally passed current, this occasioned 
an universal roar, and all went on peaceably, and with great good humour, till 
the appointed time for my second entrance, which was near the conclusion—the 
people, eager to applaud they knew not why or what, but full of expectation that 
some strange performance was to be produced—and, indeed, to give an account 
of the approbation, the sudden effect, the incessant laughter, would argue $0 
much of the fabulist, and of dear self, that it would surfeit even me to read; and 
if so, how would an entire stranger feel? why treat it with an angry or contemp- 
tuous opinion !—Therefore let it suffice, that every thing succeeded that night 
that could gratify the pride, vanity, and most sanguine wishes of a young man 
greedy for fame. The farce finished with my performance, and Mr. Foote 0" 
my bow made his own, not attempting to proceed, and was himself in great rap- 
tures for reasons before hinted at; but when the curtain was down, he went 00 
and assured the audience he was much honoured by their approbation, and 
with their permission would the next night repeat the same piece again—which 
they expected he would do, and returned the usual tokens of their approba- 
tion.” 
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The Deliverance of Snitzerland, a Dramatic Poem. By H.C. Deakin. 


[vy an age like the present, when actors, managers, and authors, 
vem to have formed a most unholy league for the purpose of render- 
ng the drama no longer a source of amusement for rational beings, 
we are glad to avail ourselves of any work that possesses the least 
aim to merit. "Tis true, a few years ago we should have dismissed 
Mr. Deakin’s drama with a very summary notice ; but now that the 
jearth of tragic writers is so excessive, we think that any rational 
efusion should be treated not only with lenity, but, if it contains any 
passages worthy of praise, that it should be made as public as possible, 
as it may stimulate the author to greater exertions. 

The Deliverance of Switzerland, as our readers may suppose, is 
founded on the well-known history of William Tell; and we cannot 
say that Mr. Deakin has displayed any extraordinary novelty or inge- 
nuity in the treatment of the story. In his preface he declares that 
itnever was intended for the stage, and he, no doubt, in common with 
many preceding writers, thinks that such a statement is quite a suffi- 
cient apology for the irregularity of the plot, and the immoderate 
length of the conversations and soliloquies. We do not allow such an 
excuse, for unless an author is willing to subscribe to established 
rules, he should not attempt the drama. But let us briefly notice the 
faults and merits of Z'he Deliverance of Snitzerland—the former are 
numerous ; for the story or plot, (if indeed it is entitled to the latter 
name, being merely a few well-known occurrences huddled together, ) 
is disjointed, and cannot be said to excite much interest, and displays 
a total want of dramatic tact, and, indeed, common ingenuity ; and 
the characters are so little varied, that they remind us of a vanto- 
mime we once saw, with three harlequins, three clowns, &c. one »- 
on the stage at a time. Thus in the first act we are introduced to 
Mr. Staufacher, who holds a most lengthy conversation with his wife 
on the enslaved condition of his country, and avows his determination 
ofno longer submitting to the cruelty of his oppressors. 

lhe second act is opened by a similar conversation between Tell 
and his wife, leading to a similar conclusion. Then again, we are at 
first disgusted with the cruelty and excesses of the tyrant, Landen- 
burgh, who gives place to the tyrant Gesler, who politely gives place 
to Landenburgh. Nor are we at all pleased with the way Mr. Deakin 
las drawn William Tell, who is too choleric and rash; for on seeing 
the cap of Gesler on a pole, and hearing the cause of its erection, he, 
without hesitation, knocks it down, and on being taken before the 
‘yrant, literally bullies him. 

But a truce with the faults, and let us turn to the merits, which 
consist of the justice and force of the sentiments, and the poetical 
tithusiasm, vigour, and beauty of the descriptions. 


(SUNRISE. ) 


“Lo! 
Mighty, and vast, and orbed, attired with light, 
Ileaven’s ample Sovereign and triumphant King 
Solemnly o’er the Alpine giants soars !— 
O what a gorgeous solitude is thine, 
Imperial Governor of those blue realms ! 


et i a agai 
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How like a princedom from Heaven’s secret shrines 
Comest thou magnificent! with glory clad, 

Thy pa a mighty targe of ight, 

Quick shooting arrowy rays and dazzling beams.— art 
The rivers lighten as they glide along, the 
And the smooth surface of the cloud-kissed lake, f 
Enamoured of thy brilliancy, receives ; 
Thy image on its bosom: the old woods 

That clothe the valley’s bashfulness, the pines 

That climb ambitiously the mountain sides, 

The quiet glens, where Innocence unseen 

Bathes her pale forehead in some secret fount, 

Seem, as in honour of a festal hour, 

With golden garments to have clothed themselves.— 

There is a freshness in each zephyr’s sigh, 

A fragrancy in each aspiring breeze ; 

The amorous air has rifled all the flowers, 

And to the sun’s bright presence flown away.”—Pp. 46, 47. 4u 


RUDOLPH (solus.) 


“Ts there a joy one half so sweet as hate? 
Music, they say, is sweet; and so is hate! 
Beauty enchants; and so enchanteth hate! 
The stars are beautiful; and so is hate! 
Wine’s a delicious poison ; so is hate! Sep 
Hope is most fascinating ; so is hate! 
But wine, stars, music, beauty, hope, and all, 
Mingled together in one cup of joy, 
Can never match revenge or quick-pulsed hate ! -- 
Revenge is the heart of hate; O gentle heart! 
Thou art my mistress; I will worship thee 
At sunrise and its setting; we will be Han 


Co-op’rative—indissoluble, like twins.— i 

O pearl-browed Margaret! if there is love Bun 

In hate, then love I thee most lovingly.” —Pp. 25, 26. thro 

As a specimen of the author’s energetic passages, we give the - 
speech of Tell after hearing Gesler’s inhuman proposal : mm 
TELL. han 

Thou purple mantled Tyrant! I accept with 

The trial thou hast offered ;—but, bethink thee! = 

Should my boy fall, his blood will rise to heaven,— - 


Rise in the Sun a crimson exhalation, bs 
Shrouding thee from the dwelling of thy God! ) 


Bethink thee, Count, of the sin thou’lt commit ;— ? 
Of the great curse of after-ages on thee ; ' 
Upon the records of eternity, expe 
The name of Monster will be written of thee ; pres 
And upon that great day, when Heaven itself the 
Shall melt, and Earth like a scroll be shrivelled, nun 


And the green plains be rolled up like leaves, a 
Inclosing the vasty Alps within them ; 7 
And when the Sun shall tumble from his throne, i 
And his benighted orb reel rayless round ; 


And when the Stars shall crumble into chaos, nerf 
And for a moment He himself appears ! mp 
ITe, the Omnipotent, to judge the world! audi 
My murdered boy will rise ’gainst thee in wrath, cour 


And thou wilt perish !’—Pp. 121, 122. 
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Bombastes Furioso. Illustrated by Grorcr CruicksHAnk. 


Tur first of a Series of Plays, to be illustrated by the same talented 
ytist. The designs are intelligent and humorous, particularly in 
‘ye second plate, where the peculiar turn of Liston’s eyes are well hit 
of, but the engraving might be better. 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


—_——_<—{>—__ 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


\yg. 27.—Clari.—Tribulation—Two Pages of Frederick the Great.—A Hus- 
band at Sight. 


28.—Honest Frauds.—Wives as they Were.— Popping the Question.— 
A Husband at Sight. 


30.—Honest Frauds.—Force of Nature.—Clari.—A Husband at Sight. 
31.—The Foundling of the Forest.—The First of April.*—Wedding Day. 

‘ept. 1—First of April—A Cure for the Heart Ache.-—A Husband at Sight. 
2.—A Husband at Sight.—School for Scandal.—The First of April. 
3.—John of Paris—The Rivals.—The First of April. 





* Termed in the bills a farce, though nothing more than a speaking pantomime, in 
vhich Farren plays Pantaloon; Webster, the Clown; Vining, Harlequin; and Mis. 
Humby, Columbine. 

What little plot there is, turns upon the tricks Colonel Asset plays his uncle, Sir 
bumpkin Pedigree, in order to redeem from his clutches £10,000, which Sir B. holds 
through some informality in a will Sir Bumpkin, who is represented as vain and 
the ridiculous to a superlative degree, arrives at Dover, where he is met by his nephew, 

lisguised as a waiter, who requests permission to show him to his inn, the Castle; and 
cordingly leads him to Dover Castle, which Sir Bumpkin very readily mistakes for an 
un, the officers all being prepared to assist in the plot. Sir Bumpkin, voraciously 
hungry, sets down to supper, but is unable to get anything to eat. He is then shown 
mth his servant into a double-bedded room. Sir Bumpkin goes to bed, and the ser- 
vant prepares to follow his example, when his bed is suddenly hoisted up by pulleys. 
Aiter much foolery of this description, Sir Bumpkin is startled by the beat of drums, and 
. Colonel enters, in his real character, to acquaint his uncle that he is suspected of 
‘eng a French spy, and that he must prepare for immediate execution. Sir Bumpkin 
8, of course, in despair, when the Colonel proposes, that by way of proving his identity, 
'e should sign a paper relinquishing the £10,000. 

In our dramatic experience, we never recollect meeting with a more clumsy or absurd 
‘xpedient for winding up a plot, than that to which Miss Bowden has resorted on the 
resent occasion. It seems almost too bad for any of the minor dramatists, belonging to 
‘@ winor theatres, (we say belonging, for be it known, each minor theatre keeps a 
‘umber of miserable bards in their pay, who are obliged to furnish a certain number of 
‘amas every year). We also cannot but compliment the lady for the consummate 
winess with which she has stolen a whole scene from Deaf as a Post. No doubt our 
“unity readers will be surprised that The First of April escaped damnation, It was 5 
“aure'y saved by the admirable acting of Farren, who strutted about with a consequen- 

“air, “for all the world,” as Stephen says, “like our old gander,” and seemed so 
eriectly satisfied of his greatness, and uttered the unmeaning nonsense about his own 
“portance, and the beauty of Pedigree park, with such pompous solemnity, that the 


— not help being delighted at the various mishaps Sir Bumpkin en- 
countered, 
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Sept. 4.—Fortune’s Frolic—Every One has his Fault.—The First of April 
Manceuvring. April. — 


6.—The Goldsmith.—Sweethearts and Wives.—The First of Apr; 
Husband at Sight. of April.—A 


7.—Clari.—Separation and Reparation.—First of April.—Honest F rauds 


8.—Foundling of the Forest.—The First of April.—The Force of Na- 
ture.— Thirteen to the dozen. ’ 


9.—Honest Frauds.—A Cure for the Heart Ache.—The First of April.— 
The Happiest Day of my Life. ) 
10.—A Husband at Sight.—Clandestine Marriage. —The First of April. 
11.—Honest Frauds.—The Rivals.—The First of April. 
13.—The Padlock.—Ambition,* or Marie Mignot.—The First of April. 








* A lapse of about ten years is supposed to take place between each act. Lagariie, 
Mr. Vining. Gaston, Mr. Brindal. Casimir of Poland, Mr. Cooper. The Marquis de 
Dinot, Mr. Thompson. M. Modeau, Mr. Williams. Mignot, (a celebrated Cook,) Mr. 
W. Farren. Marie Mignot, (Mignot’s Daughter,) Mrs. Ashton. Ariette Delorme, Mrs, 
Glover. Marie Mignot, (Mignot’s Niece,) Miss F. H. Kelly. 

Marie Mignot, an exceedingly pretty young laundress, is shortly to be married to 
Lagardie, a young man far above her sphere in life, and who lately, at Marie’s request, 
had given up his wish of entering the army, and agreed to assist her uncle in his 
culinary labours. Marie, however, on receiving a visit from Ariette Delorme, now a 
fashionable courtezan, (but who, like her, had once “ bleached linen for honest hire,”)* 
is so annoyed at being taunted with her humble prospects, that she wishes her lover to 
aim at something higher than keeping a cook-shop. Lagardie resolves instantly to 
become a lawyer. During his absence, Mr. Modeau, an aged but wealthy advocate, 
calls, and offering Marie his hand, and the promise of a splendid settlement, Marie, after 
some little hesitation, agrees instantly to marry him. 

Act II.—Marie, a wealthy widow, has captivated the heart of the Marquis de Dinot, 
who is only waiting for the king’s consent to marry her. Lagardie again appears on the 
scene: ten years’ application has made him a rich and popular advocate, and spite of 
Marie’s inconstancy, he is devotedly attached to her ;—he entreats her to become his. 
Marie is doubtful whether she shall accept his offer, and keeps him some time in play, 
till the Marquis has heard the king’s final decision, which, in the end, is favourable to 
his wishes, and Lagardie is again sacrificed to ambition. 

Act III.—Marie, a second time a widow, deeply versed in court intrigues, has 
persuaded Casimir, the ex-king of Poland, to give her a promise of marriage, as she ex- 
pects he will shortly be reinstated on his throne. Lagardie (who, after the last rejection, 
had entered the service of the King of Sweden, where he had evinced so much bravery 
and skill, that he had been appointed Field Marshal,) brings despatches from his master 
to Casimer. On meeting with Marie, he makes a final tender of his hand. Marie, a 
usual, declines giving a decisive answer, till she has ascertained the fate of Casimir. n 
hearing that the Northern powers have agreed to restore him his crown, Lagardie ' 
rejected. The ex-king, however, has suddenly turned philosopher, ard declares he wil 
not accept the office; and Marie’s entreaties and threats cannot alter his determination. 
Finally, Casimer resolves to end his days in a monastery, and the victim of insatiate am- 
bition says she will retire to a convent, having previously ascertained that her selfish- 
ness and artifice have completely erased all Lagardie’s former love. : 

Ambition is adapted by Mr. Sowerthy, from a very popular drama, entitled Marie 
Mignot, written by Messrs. Bayard and Paulin, for the Vaudeville, where it has hada 
brilliant run. , 

The scenes are skilfully and ingeniously contrived, and the characters are occasionally 
thrown into very effective situations; but these merits are more than counterbalanced by 
the defects which lie in the almost wearisome monotony of the incidents, and the selfish, 
mercenary character of the heroine, who is represented without one redeeming “a 
indeed, we became so disgusted with her conduct, that after the repetition of her on ty 
to Lagardie, all interest as to her future fate gave way to a listless curiosity. — The sof 
guage does not compensate for these defects; the sentiments are puerile and —— 
horribly stuffed with veteran clap-traps, and that portion intended to be comic is ® 
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sept.14.—Clari.—Ambition.—The First of April. 
15.—A Husband at Sight.—Ambition.—Separation and Reparation. 
16.—Honest Frauds.—Ambition.—The First of April. 
17.—A Husband at Sight.—Ambition.—The First of April. 
18.—No Song, no Supper.—Ambition.—A Husband at Sight. 
90,—Honest Frauds.—Ambition.—John of Paris. 
21.—The Barber of Seville.*—Clari.—Separation and Reparation. 
22.—Foundling of the Forest.—The Rencontre.—A Husband at Sight. 
23.—The Beggar’s Opera.—Popping the Question.—The Sultan. 
24.—Ambition.—Separation and Reparation.—High Life Below Stairs. 
25,—The Force of Nature.—Marriage of Figaro.—Charles the Twelfth. 
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better; so barren is the author of wit, that he makes a French cook parody Othello. 
Farewell. Of his attempt at satire let our readers judge. An advocate observes that 
now he has made his fortune by the law, he will get into parliament, and make a seven 
hours’ speech for reforming it. 

Of the acting. —The whole burden rests upon Miss Kelly, and though she did not bear 
it triumphantly, she succeeded beyond our expectations. But unfortunately the acting of 
Miss Kelly is characterized by the same faults as that of the part allotted to her this 
evening,—want of variety: For this lady is always in “ heroics ;—the mandates of a 
princess, and the wishes of a washerwoman are delivered in the same high-tragedy and 
declamatory tone. Thus in the first act of Ambition, where Marie appears in a more 
natural and agreeable light, Miss Kelly completely failed. In the third act she admirably 
succeeded in portraying the superciliousness and austerity of the heroine mind. 

Mrs. Glover was at least a score of years too old for the young and laughing courtezan 
Ariette. Her last scenes were highly effective; when worn down by poverty and dissi- 
pation, she cannot restrain her old habit of laughing at the idea of her former companion’s 
greatness. Cooper made but little of that “ tedious old fool,” the Ex-King of Poland, 
though he delivered such a truism as “‘a crown is a great responsibility,” with as much care 
and fervour as Young would have uttered the finest passage in Shakspeare. Vining 
excited interest and commiseration, by the strong pathos and romance he infused into 
the part of Lagardie. Mr. Thompson was intended to represent a marshal of France, 
but looked like a Marshalsea officer. The house was well filled, and there was much 
applause at the conclusion. The dresses were elegant and appropriate. 

; * Rosina and Clari, Miss Paton, who was received with loud applause by a crowded 
ouse. 

The Observer, speaking of Miss P.’s reception, has the following: ‘‘ The audience 
were on the watch to apply the sentiments she delivered to her peculiar situation. When 
inthe second scene of the first act, after complaining of her sufferings, she makes her 
exit with this interrogatory—‘ Is it a crime to deliver myself from such dreadful bon- 
cage ?’—the answer was given by the audience in loud and long-continued applause. 
The air opening with the four following lines was also hailed with rapturous applause: — 


‘ Tyrant, soon I'll burst thy chains, 
Sweeter bonds than thine to prove ; 
Passion’s voice thrills through my veins, 

And wakens all my soul to love.’ 


Inthe same manner the house seized a sentiment, which she delivered with peculiar 
‘mphasis in the third act :—* He who is mean enough to forget what is due to a fond 
Woman's confidence, is an object below contempt.’ The applause was prodigious.” 

Pray, what does the writer mean by ‘‘ the answer was given in loud applause ?” 
Can he have the audacity to assert, that an English audience could, for a moment, so 
hr forget themselves as to consider adultery no crime ? 

We do not pretend to more morality than our neighbours, but if such passages as the 
tbove are to be singled out for applause, virtue and vice will soon be considered as the 
‘npty phantoms of a name. 
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ADELPHI. 


Aug. 27.—Der Vampyr.—The Spring Lock.—The Quartette. 
28.—The Deuce is in Her.*—The Spring Lock.—Wanted a Governess,— 
Lying made Easy. 
30.—The Deuce is in Her.—The Spring Lock.—Wanted a Governess 
The Skeleton Lover. 
Sept. 1.—The Deuce is in Her.—The Spring Lock.—Wanted a Governess,— 
The Skeleton Lover. 
2.—Der Vampyr.—The Foster Brothers.t—The Spring Lock. 
3.—The Deuce isin Her.—The Foster Brothers.—W anted a Governess.— 
The Skeleton Lover. 
4.—Don Juan.—The Foster Brothers.—The Spring Lock. 
6.—The Deuce is in Her.—The Foster Brothers.—W anted a Governess.— 
The Skeleton Lover. 
7.—Sister of Charity—Wanted a Governess.—The Spring Lock. 
§.—Rosina.t—Foster Brothers.—The Middle Temple.—Skeleton Lover. 
9.—The Irish Girl.§<—The Foster Brothers.—The Deuce is in Her. 
10.—The Irish Girl— Wanted a Governess.—The Bottle Imp. 
11.—The Foster Brothers.—Rosina.—He Lies like Truth.—Spring Lock. 





* The Widow Volatile has been left a large fortune by her husband, only on condi- 
tion that she marries Sir Guy Don. Sir Guy Don is anxious to know the state of the 
lady’s mind, and therefore visits her in the disguise of his own steward. The lady is 
aware of his intention, and plays him off a variety of amusing tricks, which, in the end, 
induces Sir Guy to relinquish his claims in favour of a nephew beloved by the widow. 
Miss Kelly made her character extremely agreeable ; and the interlude altogether afforded 
satisfaction to a good house. | 

+ Very sentimental and very soporific. The foster-brothers are in love with the 
same girl, and each is so polite that he is willing to give up his claims to the other ;—but 
it could answer no earthly purpose to detail the plot. The piece was announced for 
repetition without opposition, the fall of the curtain having roused the spectators from 
their slumbers, and therefore they could not yawn and hiss at the same time. 

} Rosina, Mrs. Evans, transplanted from the Haymarket. 

§ Dram. Pers.—Lord Kilmore, Mr. F. Matthews. Sir Leinster Leybrooke (as Gerald), 
Mr. T. Millar. O’Rourke, Mr. Benson Hill. Mandeville (Kilmore’s Steward), Mr. 
Perkins. Jarvis, Mr. Salter. Servants, Messrs. Heath, Minton, &c. Lady Julia, Miss 
H.Cawse. Bridget O’ Rourke (the Irish Girl), Miss Kelly. 

‘“* To define madness,” we are told, “ is to be little less than mad ;” and, by the same 
rule, tu review nonsense, must be to utter it. We shall, therefore, to use the classical 
and felicitous phrase of a late Lord Chancellor, ‘*‘ make short work of it.” 

Bridget O’Rourke is the daughter of a whisky-loving bog-trotter, aud is firmly con- 
vinced that she will one day cut a considerable figure in the world. She therefore 
resolves to leave her father’s hut, and sally forth in pursuit of adventures. Having, like 
a true heroine, chosen a dark night for her flight, she very naturally loses her way (by 
the by, the only natural incident in the drama). In her wanderings she has reached a 
hut, supposed to be haunted, and from which she sees Mandeville issuing out, uttering, 
‘“‘ I have buried it so deep no one can discover it.” After Mandeville has made his exit, 
Bridget resolves to search the hut, thinking it contains the body of some murdered 
person ; her search is however fruitless. In the next act we find Bridget engaged a 
sempstress by Lady Julia, at Lord Kilmore’s castle. Having much work to finish, she 
resolves to sit up all night, and rather strangely chooses Lord Kilmore’s library for her 
apartment. Now Lord K. has been for some time past nightly robbed of his money 
(which is kept in a room adjoining the library), by Mandeville, who had resolved to take 
an extra quantity this night anddepart. Mandeville enters the library, and is surprised to 
find the Irish Girl fast asleep. Having convinced himself that her sleep 18 not feigned, 
he enters the inner room, takes the gold, but, in his hurry to depart, drops one of the 
bags, which Bridget is in the act of picking up, when Lord Kilmore and servants burst 


in, and of course poor Bridget is charged with the robbery. Bridget then sends for her 


father, and orders him to dig up the floor of the hut before mentioned, which being done, 
all Lord Kilmore’s lost gold is discovered, and Mandeville’s guilt made apparent. 

We cannot more forcibly express the dulness of this drama than by stating, ‘hat "° 
even the inspiring genius of Miss Kelly could make it tolerably amusing. 
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Sept.13.—T he Irish Girl.—The Middle Temple.—Gretna Green.—Bottle Imp. 
~" 14.—-The Irish Girl—The Foster Brothers.—Wanted a Governess.—The 
Skeleton Lover. 
15.—The Irish Girl—The Marriage of Figaro.—The Spring Lock. 
i6.—The Irish Girl—The Middle Temple.—The Deuce is in Her.—The 
Skeleton Lover. 
17.—The Irish Girl—Lying made Easy.— Wanted a Governess.— Master's 
Rival. 
18.—The Irish Girl.—Rosina.—The Deuce is in Her.— The Quartette. 
20,—The Irish Girl..—Der Vampyr.—Sister of Charity. 
91.~-The Irish Girl—Don Juan.— Wanted a Governess. 
99 —The Irish Girl. 
23.—The Irish Girl—Der Vampyr.—Skeleton Lover. 
24.—Irish Girl—Foster Brothers.—Wanted a Governess—Spring Lock. 
25.—The Irish Girl.*—The Middle Temple.—The Skeleton look 





#At the end of the operetta, Mr. Bartley (Stage Manager) delivered the following 
address :— | ) 

“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—Although our efforts this season have been, in one 
sense, confined, I trust that our exertions will not be regarded in that light: we have 
added one more grand opera, namely, Mozart’s great work of Don Juan, to the list of 
those which have before distinguished the character of the English Opera House; and 
when the difficulties we have had to contend with are considered, I trust I may, without 
presuming too much, lay claim to some credit for the manner in which it has been brought 
frward. The principal difficulties we had to struggle with, have been the necessity of 
getting up every piece, old and new, with entirely new scenery, dresses, and decorations ; 
every species of property, every book and manuscript, and every sheet of music, having 
been destroyed by the awful calamity which reduced the English Opera House to ashes. 
The expenses attendant on these requisites (and, notwithstanding very liberal sacrifices 
onthe parts of the performers), and that of keeping together, in so small a theatre, a 
company which we trust has not disgraced the efforts of former years, have rendered 
the season, I lament to say, any thing but a prosperous one: in fact, a heavy loss has 
been added to that which the proprietor sustained in the total destruction of his property 
in February last. Still, Ladies and Gentlemen, munificently supported as he has been 
ty the patronage of some of the proudest names of the country, and by the ready assist- 
ance of many distinguished and sympathizing friends, the proprietor looks forward with 
cheerful confidence to the next season, when he trusts we shail have to greet youin a 
vew and commodious theatre, in the construction of which your comfort and accommo- 
dation have been, from the moment of the fire, the constant occupation of his thoughts. 
He promises you, Ladies and Gentlemen, a better, though not a larger theatre than the 
ast: and should the impediments which have arisen from the projected new street be 
ipeedily removed, he thinks he can promise that that theatre shall be opened for your 
reception on the Ist of July in the ensuing year. And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
nothing remains for me but to express in the name of the proprietor, in my own, and in 
that of all the performers, our grateful acknowledgments for the portion of patronage we 
‘ave received; and with most cordial good wishes, respectfully bid you farewell.” 

We regret that the season has been so unfortunate, but we must in candour declare, 
that the manager could not, from the quality of his entertainments, expect a different 
‘sult. And though all charitable men must feel sorry at hearing of Mr. Arnold’s losses, 
ther the heavy calamity he has so recently experienced, we cannot help expressing that 
we trust those losses will act as a lesson, not only to him but to his brother managers, 
ind convince them that public taste, though vitiated, is far from being destroyed. 

The new dramas were as follows :— 

Don Juan, an opera, translated by Hawes. 

The Skeleton Lover, a drama, Peake. 

Pop! an interlude, Poole. 

The Deuce is in Her, an interlude, Raymond. 

The Foster Brothers, an interlude, 

The Irish Girl, a drama, Miller. 

ned e treated most of the above with just severity, but we think they are too 
te *y the whole blame upon the poor author’s shoulders; for they should sometimes 
we mind, that no drama can be produced without the manager’s sanction; and if a 


ord sets bad wine before his guests, knowing it to be bad, surely he is as culpable as 
original vender of the wine. 


The critics hay 


we 
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MINOR THEATRES. 


love 

ASTLEY’S.—This theatre closed on Saturday, the 25th. The season has beer those 
highly successful, and indeed no exertion has been spared by the spirited and liberal girl t 
managers towards deserving it. ay 
SURREY.—The Humours of Portsmouth, a very stupid alteration of Shadwell’, elega 


Fair Quaker of Deal. In this drama, a Mr. Gann and a Mr. Edwin made their firs: Meh 
appearance ; the first is an energetic and respectable actor, the other an indifferent singer, sane 
We were amused at seeing in the bills an announcement of a hornpipe by ten young trage 
ladies, dressed in midshipmen’s clothes. Ten young LADIrS—this is the march of in- an ar 
tellect with a vengeance! The drama concluded with a very splendid panorama, ex. 

hibiting the principal naval victories of England, painted by Marshall, 

The Valley of Wolves, said to be the production of Mr. Osbaldiston—nonsense, unre- I 
deemed by one trait of ingenuity or even intellect. In this piece we saw Mr. Hill for lowit 
the first time since his re-appearance at the minor theatres. He is a stiff actor, with a vent! 
very thick voice. We like his mode of expressing grief, despair, &c.—giving his hair : 
a good rubbing. Master Burke is playing a variety of characters, previous to his depar- , 
ture for America. We were sorry to see him indulge in several vulgarities and tricks the his 
same evening, in Old Heads on Young Shoulders, for the sake of making the rabble indu 
roar. hear 

COBURG.—The very interesting melodrama of the Ravens of Orleans has been 


profe 


; : , ing | 
revived with great success; the scenic arrangements reflect great credit on the manager's 
liberality. Mr. Kemble’s acting, as the assassin Bruno, was really effective; and the aon 
scene where, distracted by remorse, he rushed in from his murdered victim, deserved the his s 
warm applause it obtained. aside 

That clever dramatist, Mr. Dibdin, has produced an alteration from one of Cumber- actir 


land’s plays, called Pedro the Devil. The hero, a bandit chief, has obtained his 
diabolical cognomen from his daring and remorseless exploits. Pedro and an only bro- —_ 
ther are the last scions of a noble house; his brother is captured by the band, and ever 
Pedro avails himself of the strong resemblanee he bears to his brother, to assume his A 
name to an old uncle, who had not seen either of the brothers for many years. This has 
forms the ground-work of the drama, which, with the varied and spirited character of 
the incidents, added to the just and powerful portraiture of the hero, afforded us more port 
amusement than we have received at any theatre for some time. The company is very pres 
strong: Serle, Forrester, H. Kemble, Blanchard, Mortimer, Miss Watson, Conquest; put 
the latter is an amusing actor, and would be more so if he could avoid imitating by s 
Harley. ‘ 


PAVILION.—Mr. Cobham has met with great applause from his performance of 
Rienzi. The shilling order system is followed here. - 
r 
MISCELLANIES. - 
MRS. BARRY AND LORD ROCHESTER. be 


As our readers may feel amused at seeing Lord Rochester in the 
org of a lover, we give some extracts from his letters to Mrs. 

arry. | wt 

‘‘Mapam,—So much wit and beauty as you have, should think of wit 
nothing less than doing miracles,—and there cannot be a greater than to 
to continue to love me. Affecting every thing is mean—as loving 
pleasure, and being fond where you find merit; but to pick out the he 
wildest, and most fantastical old man alive, and to place your kind- ci 
ness there, is an act so brave and daring, as will show the greatness lin 
of your spirit, and distinguish you in Jove, as you are in all things Da 
else, from womankind.” se 

On her being brought to bed, he thus compliments her,—“ Your . 
safe delivery has delivered me too from fears for your sake. Every a 
thing has fallen out to my wish, for you are out of danger, and the m 
child is of the soft sex I love.” (This daughter was christened ay ¥ 
beth ; she died at the age of thirteen.) And in another letter,— 
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love Betty so well, that you need not apprehend any neglect from 
‘hose 1 employ, and I hope very shortly to restore her to you a finer 
virl than ever.” 

The whole course of his Lordship’s letters to Mrs. Barry are so 
legantly polite, that every reader must be charmed with them. They 
yere subjoined to the collection of his poems, (which contains the 
wagedy of Valentinian.) Lord Rochester bequeathed Mrs. Barry 
um annuity of 402. 

MR. SERLE. 


Ix the New Monthly Magazine, for August, we met with the fol- 
lowing :—‘* We know an instance well, of a youth of good family, and 
sentlemanly education, whom circumstances compelled to leave the 
profession of the law for the stage, who has pursued the even tenor of 
his way to excellence, with as firm a resolution, and as sturdy an 
industry as the most secluded scholar, who has never bated joy of 
heart, or hope, amidst the most repugnant associations, and discourag- 
ing prospects ; who, though keenly alive to social enjoyment, has lived 
alone, amidst those who would degrade him, and who has proceeded in 
his solitude, composing play after play, not to be acted, but thrown 
wide, each better than the last; and he, unless the perception of 
acting, as an art, shall be lost in the idle passion for vulgar excite- 
ments, must, at no distant time, be appreciated as an actor, and, at all 
events, must be rewarded with the higher meed of a dramatic poet.” 

As the writer, no doubt, is alluding to Mr. Serle, who, it is said, 
has offered a tragedy at Drury Lane, we cannot help taking this op- 
portunity of expressing our astonishment and regret, that, in the 
present dearth of tragic talent, when night after night our feelings are 
put to the rack, by hearing a favourite author barbarously massacred 
tysome brazen throated ranter, that an actor, no less distinguished 
or the vigour of his genius, than the soundness of his judgment, 
thould be permitted to waste the heyday of his life in spouting non- 
sense to pot-boys and dustmen. We must applaud the manager of the 
Coburg for the spirit with which he conducts his theatre; but really 
Mr. Searle’s classic taste and poetical conceptions, are as much 
‘hrown away at present, as Shakspeare’s Eulogium on Mercy would 
be on an informer. 
the MRS. JORDAN. 


Ts. Turret are many anecdotes on record of this charming actress, 
which prove her to have possessed a heart ever ready to sympathize 


of with the distresses of her fellow-creatures, “‘ and a hand open as day 
han ‘o melting charity.” 





ing “During her short stay at Chester, where she had been performing, 
the her washerwoman, a widow, with three small children, was, by a mer- 
nd- tlless creditor, thrown into prison : a small debt of about forty shil- 
“ lings had been increased in a short time, by law expenses, to eight 


pounds. As soon as Mrs. Jordan heard of the circumstance, she 
‘ent for the attorney, paid him the demand, and observed with as 
much severity as her good-natured countenance could assume, ‘ You 
“syers are certainly infernal spirits, allowed on earth to make poor 
nortals miserable.’ The attorney however pocketed the affront, and 
"ith alow bow made his exist. 


“On the afternoon of the same day the poor woman was liberated ; 
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as Mrs. Jordan was taking her usual walk, with her servan; the 
widow, with her children, followed her, and just as she had ihe 
shelter from a shower of rain, in a kind of porch, dropped on her 
knees, and with much grateful emotion, exclaimed, ‘ God for ever b]ess 
you, madam! you have saved me and my poor children from ruin,’ 
The children, beholding their mother’s tears, added, by their cries, to 
the affecting scene, which a sensitive mind could not behold, but with 
strong feelings of sympathy. The natural liveliness of Mrs. Jordan's 
disposition was not easily damped by sorrowful scenes : however, 
although she strove to hide it, the tear of feeling stole down her cheek, 
and stooping to kiss the children, she slipped a pound note into the 
mother’s hand, and in her usual playful manner, replied, ‘There, 
there ; now it’s all over; go, good woman, God bless you; don’t say 
another word.’ 

“The grateful creature would have replied, but her benefactress 
insisted on her silence and departure. 

“It happened, that another person had taken shelter under the 
porch, and witnessed the whole of this interesting scene, who, as soon 
as Mrs. Jordan observed him, came forward, and he, holding out his 
hand, exclaimed, with a deep sigh, ‘ Lady, pardon the freedom of a 
stranger ; but would to the Lord, the world were all like thee!” The 
figure of this man bespoke his calling ; his countenance was pale ; and 
a suit of sable, rather the worse for wear, covered his tall and spare 
person. ‘The penetrating eye of Thalia’s favourite votary soon deve- 
loped his character and profession, and, with her wonted good humour, 
retreating a few paces, she replied, ‘ No, I wont shake hands with 
you.’ —‘ Why ?’—‘ Because you are a methodist preacher; and when 
you know who I am, you'll send me to the devil !'—‘ The Lord forbid! 
[ am, as you say, a preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, who tells 
us to clothe the naked, feed the hungry, and relieve the distressed; 
and do you think I can behold a sister fulfil the commands of my 
Great Master, without feeling that spiritual attachment, which leads 
me to break through worldly customs, and offer you the hand of 
friendship and brotherly love?’ ‘ Well, well, you are a good old 
soul, I dare say ;—but—I—I don’t like fanatics ; and you'll not like 
me, when I tell you who I am.’—‘I hope I shall.’—‘ Well, then, ! 
tell you, I am a player.’ The preacher sighed. ‘Yes, I ama 
player ; and you must have heard of me. Mrs. Jordan is my 
name.’—After a short pause-—he again extended his hand, and with 
a complaisant countenance, replied, ‘ The Lord bless thee, whoever 
thou art; His goodness is unlimited ; He has bestowed on thee 2 
large portion of his spirit; and as to thy calling, if thy soul upbraid 
thee not, the Lord forbid that I should.’ 

‘Thus reconciled, and the rain having abated, they left the porch 
together: the offer of his arm was accepted ; and the Female Ros- 
cius of Comedy, and the disciple of John Wesley, proceeded, arm in 
arm, to the door of Mrs. Jordan’s dwelling. At parting, the preacher 
shook hands with her, saying, ‘ Fare thee well, sister ; I know not 
what the principles of people of thy calling may be;—thou art the 
first I ever conversed with; but if their benevolent practices eq" 
thine, I hope and trust, at the great day, the Almighty God will say 
to each, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee.’” 
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PIPL PE LIDLOL 


DUBLIN.—Mr. Bunn, the lessee of the 
Theatre Royal, of which possession had 
wen taken on the part of the annuitant, 
, uring the absence of the former in Cork, 
on Tuesday last retook the same by force, 
snd continues to hold possession until the 
weal claim to the property is decided. 
Vr. Bunn was attended by a large assem- 
blaze of persons, and application was 
nade, pending the entry, to the College- 
sreet Police-office, for aid against the as- 
ailing party; but Alderman Fleming, 
sho repaired to the spot with a conside- 
nble force, finding that the contest was 
one for the establishment of a civil right, 


















e ind that no immediate breach of the peace 
n was likely to ensue, declined interfering. 

, EDINBURGH. The celebrated 
. equestrian Ducrow with his splendid stud 
a 


sto open the theatre which he formerly 


e ocupied, on the Ist of November. Miss 
d byfeld is singing at the Caledonian 
theatre here. 
“ MANCHESTER,.—Mtss Fanny Kem- 
.° sLt.—Owing to particular circumstances 
T, io which we need not particularly advert, 
rh ve have of late paid little attention to 
- theatrical affairs; but the appearance on 
this stage of a young lady who has been 
ield out to the world qualified to supply 
Is the void that has existed since the retire- 
1; ment of Miss O’Neil, seems to call for 
ry some notice from us. What, then, are the 
is walifications of Miss Kemble for the stage ? 
Weknow of no actress whose perform- 
of inces have given rise to greater diversity 
Id ‘ opinion, than those of the young lady 
ke wow in question. The conductors of the 
I nelropolitan press, with one or two trifling 
‘xceptions, have proclaimed her a power- 
a ‘ul and accomplished actress, and ventured 
ny © compare her with Mrs. Siddons and 
th Miss O'Neil; whilst the balance of pro- 


Vncial testimony has been decidedly un- 
“vourable; and the most flattering account 


4 en of her is, that she is a young lady 
rid *ho possesses great natural talents for the 

‘age, and who in due time, and with 
ch oper exertion on her part, is likely to 


become a first-rate actress. 


We greatly 


DS doubt whether even this judgment is not 
in “(00 favourable. That Miss Kemble is 
er ‘t how a first-rate actress, is admitted by 
ot “ery one here; and it would have been 
he eel eesonable to expect that she 
al “ould be so, for the highest talents 


mat supply the want of practice and 
ay “perience on the stage. We should have 
“0 very well satisfied if we could have 


seen any of those indications of superior 
talent, those promises of future excellence, 
which many persons seem to imagine they 
have discovered, but we looked for them 
in vain. We witnessed her performance 
of Juliet on Saturday night last, and it 
appeared to be throughout a cold, studied, 
mechanical performanee, with scarcely a 
single trace of genuine feeling from be- 
ginning toend. The part of Juliet is one 
which, beyond any other in the whole 
range of the drama, requires that the 
actress should be able to feel the emotions 
which she is required to exhibit; it is one 
in which no quantity of instruction, or of 
practice, however careful or persevering, 
can supply the want of natural emotion. 
Every one who saw Miss O’Neil’s Juliet 
must remember the extraordinary effect 
produced in the earlier scenes of the play ; 
without any extraordinary gesture or ac- 
tion,—without any efforts of declamation, 
she spoke at once to the heart by the 
thrilling tones of her voice. It was not 
necessary to see her, or even to hear the 
precise words she uttered; the mere tone 
of her voice was sufficient to convey to her 
auditors the overpowering emotions of 
love and affection, which she so success- 
fully portrayed. There was nothing of 
this kind in Miss Kemble’s performance. 
No one could have guessed from the tone 
of her voice what was the subject of her 
discourse. The effect which she produced 
(and it was frequently considerable) was 
owing almost entirely to her stage busi- 
ness, in which she was evidently very well 
instructed. Her attitudes were often very 
striking and appropriate; but it was too 
obvious, from her mode of assuming them, 
that they were the result of previous in- 
struction or deliberation, and did not arise 
spontaneously from the situations in which 
she was placed. Indeed the whole of 
Miss Kemble’s performance showed that 
she trusted to instruction and not to im- 
pulse. She frequently delivered conside- 
rable portions of the language without 
exhibiting, or even appearing to suspect 
the existence of the beauties which lay 
scattered over them, and reserved her 
whole strength for passages which would 
admit of striking attitudes and vehement 
declamation, and which she had learnt to 
work up with considerable effect. To this 
mode of proceeding, we think, she owes 
nearly the whole of the reputation which 
she has acquired. 
We do not, however, by any means 
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assert that Miss Kemble is devoid of talent. 
On the contrary, she is a very clever 
young lady; indeed, she could not other- 
wise have learnt what has been taught 
her; and if her connexion with the stage 
had commenced under different circum- 
stances ;—if she had had to make her way 
to the head of her profession,—she would 
have made not a first-rate, but still a very 
good actress, better, perhaps, than any 
female tragedian now upon the stage 
(which, by the way, is no difficult matter). 
But coming out at once as a first-rate ac- 
tress, there are many things which she 
will have great difficulty in learning, and 
many others which she will have still 
greater difficulty in unlearning; and the 
probability is, that she will never be a 
much better actress than she now is. 

Miss Kemble’s engagement, however, 
proved more profitable than that of any 
other performer. 

MapaM MA.LiBRAN GARcIA.—During 
the present week, this distinguished singer 
and actress has been performing three 
evenings at the theatre, to the great de- 
light of all who have been fortunate 
enough to see her. The performance on 
Tuesday night consisted of a part of the 
last act of OfeHo, in which she performed 
the part of Desdemona, the character of 
Otello being sustained by Signor Curioni. 
The performance was certainly one of the 
most effective that we ever saw; the con- 
cluding scene of it in particular was ren- 
dered almost terrific by the powerful and 
yet strictly chaste and natural acting of 
both performers, but especially of Madam 
Malibran: a more striking scene of hope- 
less grief and frantic despair was never 
witnessed on the stage. This piece was 
followed by The Marriage of Figaro, in 
English; in which Madam Malibran 
played the part of Susannah in a manner 
so truly comic, that it was difficult to con- 
ceive she could be the same person who a 
short time before had appeared on the 
stage in a character so totally different. 
She was beyond all comparison the best 
Susannah we ever saw ; and we are quite 
sure that if ever she should make her ap- 
pearance on this stage again, she will 
attract very large audiences. Her pro- 
nunciation, though slightly marked by 
foreign accent, is decidedly better than 
that of two-thirds of the English actresses 
on the stage. Of course we need not say 
that her singing was admirable; that every 
one who has heard her will take for 
granted. 

LIVERPOOL.—The present week has 
been signalized by the first appearance of 
Miss Fanny Kemble at our theatre, who, 
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with her father and Mr. Abbot, commenced 
an engagement of ten nights. The fame 
of this young lady has long preceded = 
and had raised in the minds of the gene. 
rality of our townsmen expectations which 
judging from the concurrent testimony of 
our colleagues, we should imagine to have 
been very generally disappointed, and in. 
deed we believe this to have been the case. 
But has she not been, then, overpraised ' 
We speak advisedly in saying we think 
she has not; but that most of those who 
think she has, have denied themselves in 
the hasty impression which they have 
taken from a course of criticism, the en- 
thusiasm of which has led them to expect 
a degree of perfection which only the 
maturity of first-rate powers can realize.— 
Liverpool Chronicle. 

The critics were more satisfied with 
Miss Kemble’s Mrs. Beverley than Juliet, 
She drew some very good houses. Her 
characters were Juliet (four times), Belvi- 
dera, Mrs. Beverley, Isabella, and Lady 
Townley for her benefit. 

BRIGHTON.—Mr. T. P. Cooke closed 
his engagement on Saturday, when he 
again played William, and, as before, was 
received with the greatest applause. Mr. 
Yates opened on Monday in Portraits and 
Sketches. Mrs. Yates followed in The Young 
Widow. Mr. Anderson, Miss Bartolozzi, 
Miss Foote, Mr. Warde (who enacted 
Virginius and Brutus), have been starring 
here lately. 

MARGATE.—Macready, a week ago, 
performed three nights here: on the first 
evening the receipts of the house were 
31. 17s. 6d., on the second, 41. 7s. Od., and 
on the third, being his benefit, 9/. 1s. 6¢.' 

STAMFORD.—A singular disturbance 
arose at the theatre a few nights since; 
the play had been bespoke by a committee 
of two of the members for that town, who 
wished to exclude all persons of the oppo- 
site party; for this purpose tickets were 
issued, One young man, however, who 
paid at the doors, was seized by order of 
an alderman of the town, and dragged 
out of the pit, where he had been quietly 
seated ; the mob outside resented this out- 

, tore down the doors of entrance, 
which they threw into the river, and many 
of them entered the theatre’by force. The 
ladies in the boxes were dreadfully 
alarmedy many of them retreated to the 
stage for safety ; no further mischief how- 
ever occurred. 





Mr. Kean has been performing at oe 
cester, Tewkesbury, Cirencester, and Che 
tenham, during the past fortnight. 
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